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to prove that these are exactly synonymous 
pairs, and not partially synonymous words 
used as a modern writer might use them, 
because the two more exactly express and 
emphasize the thought of the poet? 

Professor Earle implies that in my first article 
I misinterpreted his purpose in referring to 
' bilingualism.' If so I regret it, although I do 
not now see that I have interpreted his words 
in any other sense than those who have bor- 
rowed and extended his doctrine. The doctrine 
itself, it seems to me, rests not only on a mis- 
taken notion of language, but on that mistaken 
conception as to the relation of the French 
and English during the Norman period, which 
the eminent services of the historians Free- 
man, Stubbs and others of the school, have 
as yet been unable to correct. 

Oliver Farrar Emerson. 
Cornell University. 



EMILIA GALOTT1, II. 6. 

In an essay, entitled ' Zu Lessing's Emilia 
Galotti,' in the Zeitschrift fur deutsche 
Philologie, xxvi, pp. 229 ff., Schoene points 
out a striking inconsistency in Lessing's 
famous drama. 

In the sixth scene of the second act, Emilia 
tells her mother how the prince confessed his 
love to her in church. While she was praying, 
she said she heard somebody talking to her: 

" Es sprach von Schonheit, von Liebe es beschwor 

mich.'' 

When she turned she recognized the prince. 
She did not dare to stir for fear of attracting 
the attention of those about them: 

" Er sprach ; undich hab 'geantwortet '. Aber was er sprach* 
was ich ihm geantwortet, — fallt mir es noch bei, so ist es gut, 
so will ich es Ihnen sagen, meine Mutter. Itzt weiss ich von 
dem alien nichts. Meine Sinne hatten mich verlassen.' 1 

Now, the prince speaking to his confidant 
Marinelli of this meeting, in the third scene of 
the third act, says : 

" Mit alien Schmeicheleien and Betheurungen konnt' ich 
ihr auch nicht ein Wort ausprcssen. Stumm und niederge- 
schlagen und zitternd stand sie da ; wie eine Verbrecherin, 
die ihr Todesurtheil hijrte. Ihre Angst steckte mich an, ich 
zitterte mit, und schloss mit einer Bitte urn Vergebung." 

The two statements doubtless are irreconcil- 
able, and Schoene wonders how such incon- 
sistencies manage to escape notice in works 
which are read and commented upon by 



thousands. The following is the nearest ap- 
proach to an explanation Schoene can find 

(P- 233) : 

"Es ist unverkennbar, dass es dem plane 
des stuckes und seiner ganzen verwickelung 
weit besser entspricht, wenn Emilia die lie- 
beserklarung des prinzen mit erschrockenem 
und entriistetem schweigen anhort, als wenn 
sie ihm durch antworten anlass und recht gibt, 
weiter zu ihr zu reden ; denn nach Lessings 
plane muss Emilia absolut schuldlos und 
das willenlose opfer einer ruchlosen intrigue 
sein, der sie nur durch den tod entriickt 
werden kann. Dagegen ist widerum bei der 
schilderung, welche Emilia von der begeg- 
nung gibt, ein psychologisch uberaus wirksamer 
zug, dass sie ihm geantwortet hat, aber in ih- 
rem entsetzen nicht mehr weiss weder was sie 
geantwortet noch was er zu ihr gesprochen 
hat. Dessen wird man recht inne, wenn man 
die den widerspruch hineintragenden worte 
aus dem berichte der Emilia hinwegdenkt 
oder das schweigen aus dem prinzlichen 
berichte an ihre stelle zu setzen versucht. 

Und hierin wird auch die erklarung fur 
diesen wie fur viele ahnliche widerspriiche 
liegen, die selbst bei grossen dichtern gele- 
gentlichmituntergelaufensind. Sieentspringen 
nicht sowol aus fluchtigkeit oder vergess- 
lichkeit, als vielmehr aus dem momentanen 
ubergewicht, das die einzelscene oder einzel- 
schilderung in der schaffenden phantasie ge- 
wonnen hat, so dass sie sich fur den augen- 
blick aus dem gebote lost, welches die 
gesamtkomposition ihr auferlegt." 

This explanation does not seem either satis- 
factory or even tenable. 

Never was such a piece of dramatic algebra 
put on the boards as is 'Emilia Galotti.' 
Every line, almost every word, betrays calcu- 
lation on the part of the author. This calcu- 
lation is not always advantageous to the 
piece. To read ' Gotz von Berlichingen ' 
(which compared with ' Emilia Galotti ' may 
be called a " genialer Klecks") immediately 
after Lessing's drama is almost a relief. Off 
and on Lessing worked many years at his 
' Emilia.' He was by temperament a thinker 
rather than a creator in literary matters, and 
this natural tendency to reason out everything, 
and not to leave ugly flaws, was greatly 
heightened by his desire to prove himself 
equal to the high standards which he had 
established in his critical writings, especially 
in his ' Hamburgische Dramaturgie.' Hence 
it seems more probable that the inconsistency 
quoted above has a psychological reason, that 
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it is caused by the character of Emilia, or of 
the prince, or oi both, and is not to be ex- 
plained on the ground that the " momentane 
tibergewicht, das die einzelscene oder einzel- 
schilderung in der schaffenden phantasie ge- 
wonnen hat" causes the poet to be blind for 
the time being. 

All through the drama Emilia shows that 
the prince has made an impression on her. 
Erich Schmidt ('Lessing,' vol. II, p. 201; 
notes, p. 800) has pointed out how significant 
it is that in the scene (II, 6.) in which she tells 
her mother of the meeting with the prince, 
she refers to the latter (without having 
mentioned him before) as " ihn selbst," so 
that Claudia asks " Wen, ihn selbst ?" That 
is, her thoughts were buried with him. She is 
dazzled by the prince. The daughter of 
Claudia, though pure and strong, may be sup- 
posed to have inherited some of her mother's 
strong penchant for titled gentlemen. It is to 
be noticed that Lessing takes great care never 
to make the prince appear brutal. He is 
weak and criminal, but not coarse: he can 
be delicate. His behavior towards Emilia is 
respectful, even timid, throughout (cf. Ill, 3, 
where he says : 

"Ihre Angst steckte mich an, ich zitterte mit, und schloss 
mit einer Bitte urn Vergebung. Kaum getrau ich mir, sie 
wieder anzureden." 

Even towards Orsina he is cruelly cold, but 
not brutal. Emilia feels his fascination, and 
she knows how human she is. Odoardo says 
to her (V, 7): 

" Auch du hast nur Ein Leben zu verlieren '' 

and she answers, 

" Und nur eine Unschuld." 
Odoardo : 

" Die iiber alle Gewalt erhaben ist." 
Emilia : 

" Aber nicht liber alle Verfi'ihrung, — Gewalt! Gewalt! wer 
kann der Gewalt nicht trotzen ? Was Gewalt heisst ist 
nichts. Verfiihrung ist die wahre Gewalt. — Ich habe Blut, 
mein Vater ; so jungendliches, so warmes Blut als eine. Auch 
meine Sinne sind Sinne. Ich stehe fiir nichts. Ich bin fur 
nichts gut. Ich kenne das Haus der Grimaldi. Es ist das 
Haus der Freude. Eine Stunde da, unter den Augen meiner 
Mutter; und es erhob sich so mancher Tumult in meiner 
Seele, den die strengsten Uebungen der Religion kaum in 
Wochen besanftigen konnten. 

Schoene errs when he says " Nach Lessings 
plane muss Emilia absolut schuldlos und das 
willenlose opfer einer ruchlosen intrigue 
sein." On the contrary, in making Emilia 
essentially human, Lessing simply carries out 
a principle which he had preached in the 



'Dramaturgie,' according to which even the 
good characters in a drama must have their 
weaknesses, and no absolutely guiltless people 
should be made to suffer. 

Thus: 'Dramaturgie,' 74stes Stuck : "Die 
Trag6die,nimmt er [Aristoteles] an, soil Mitleid 
und Schrecken erregen und daraus folgert 
er, dass der Held derselben weder ein ganz 
tugendhafter Mann, noch ein volliger Bose- 
wicht sein miisse ; " 82stes Stuck : "Das 
ganzlich unverschuldete Ungliick eines recht- 
schafifenen Mamies, sagt Aristoteles, ist kein 
Stoff fur das Trauerspiel, dennes ist grasslich." 
"Der Gedanke ist an und fiir sich selbst 
grasslich, dass es Menschen geben kann, die 
ohne alle ihr Verschulden ungliicklich sind. 
Die Heiden hatten diesen grasslichen Ge- 
danken so weit von sich zu entfernen gesucht, 
als moglich ; und wir wollten ihn nahren?" 
"Ein Mensch kann sehr gut sein, und doch 
mehr als eine Schwachheit haben, mehr 
als einen Fehler begehen, wodurch er sich in 
ein unabsehliches Ungliick sttirzet, das uns mit 
Mitleid und Wehmuth erfiillt, ohne im Gering- 
sten grasslich zu sein wel es die natiirliche 
Folge seines Fehlers ist." 

We are to sympathize with Emilia all the 
more deeply, because the noble and strong 
girl is not a saint without temptations. Les- 
sing even brings out too strongly this weak- 
ness of Emilia. We are sometimes puzzled, 
and the absurd question has been asked more 
than once whether Emilia loved the prince. 

Now, the explanation for the inconsistency 
referred to above may be found precisely in the 
fascination which the prince has for Emilia 
and of which she is conscious to her own 
terror. She replied nothing when the prince 
spoke to her in church. For why should the 
prince lie to Marinelli on the subject, and 
later say to Emilia, (iii, 5.) 

"Auch ward ich durch die sprachlose Best'irzung, mit der 
Sie es anhorten, oder vielmehr nicht anhiirten genugsam 
bestraft"? 

While telling her mother of the meeting in 
church, however,her confusion and fright make 
her forget what actually happened. She indis- 
tinctly remembers feeling a touch of joy in spite 
of her fear and indignation, and she remembers 
her being strongly tempted to say something to 
the prince. Hence, when talking to her mother, 
she believes she really answered him. She 
j actually admits that she did not tear herself 
! from him, but excuses that on the plea that 

j " Mich von ihm loszuwinden, wiirde die Vorbeigehenden zu 
I aufmerksam auf uns gemacht haben." 
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Thus by telling her mother that she spoke 
to the prince, she subtly, though uncon- 
sciously, confesses her weakness for him, 
and the passage is another of those fine 
psychological touches of which the play is 
full. 

C. VON Klenze. 
Chicmgo University. 



DANTE. 

A companion to Dante. From the German of 
G. A. Scartazzini. By Arthur John Butler, 
New York: 8vo, pp. 115, Macmillan & Co., 
1893- 
Mr. Butler, the well-known translator and 
commentator of the ' Commedia,' has rendered 
a real service to the students of Dante by the 
translation of Scartazzini 's ' Handbuch.' The 
only fault that I should be inclined to find is 
with his notion of translating at all, instead of 
writing an independent Companion of his own. 
We should have had to wait longer no doubt, 
but I cannot help believing that the book would 
have been more satisfactory when completed. 
But it is the part of wisdom to be contented 
with what we have when we can get nothing 
better, and I know of nothing in English that 
equals in convenience and usefulness this trans- 
lation of Scartazzini. 

It is a curious and interesting figure, that of 
the Protestant pastor of a remote parish in 
Switzerland, who seems to have spent all his 
life and all his energies in the study of Dante, 
until better acquainted in all probability with 
the literature bearing directly and indirectly 
upon Dante than any man has ever been, and 
as well acquainted with Dante himself as the 
best equipped Dante scholar. It is difficult 
not to be attracted by the man as he shows 
himself in his numerous writings ; his ardor, 
his ingenuousness, his mobility even, are cap- 
tivating, and if it is safer to depend upon his 
facts than upon his conclusions, that is perhaps 
an additional reason for admiring him, and an 
additional stimulus to scrutinizing the facts he 
gives us with such perfect sincerity. 

The ' Handbuch ' was written, he tells us in 
his preface, in answer to the numerous requests 
for a German translation of the Prolegomeni. 



This he could neither make up his mind to do 
himself nor to direct another in doing, so that 
possessing, as Mr. Butler says, practically two 
mother tongues, he determined to write an 
entirely new book, using the Prolegomeni as 
he would use any other book. He character- 
istically cautions critics against pointing out 
something that the book ought to contain and 
does not, adding that he has at his command 
such an abundance of material that it would 
have been much easier for him to write two 
such volumes than one. In the nature of the 
case, the ' Handbuch ' and the Prolegomeni 
are alike in plan and treatment, and in a general 
way in conclusions also. Such difference of 
view as can be noted is no doubt in the direction 
of general scepticism, but it seems to me that 
Mr. Butler's language suggests a greater differ- 
ence than really exists. 

Scartazzini defends warmly in his preface the 
right of any man in the interest of truth to 
change his opinions, but he seems to misunder- 
stand the nature of the charge brought against 
him. No honest man can stick to an opinion 
which he believes false, simply because he has 
once committed himself to a belief in it. But 
it may fairly be demanded of anybody who 
appears as an instructor of the public, that he 
shall not be rash in forming an opinion nor 
hasty in changing it when once formed. I think 
that the impression made by nearly all his dis- 
cussions of controverted points must be that 
of a man to whom a new argument appeals 
with such force as to make him, for the moment, 
unable to see any weight in what can be said 
against it. Bartoli is as cautious as Scartazzini 
in accepting the traditional statements concern- 
ing Dante, but it is hard to imagine him chang- 
ing his mind, unless from the discovery of new 
evidence, or, at the very least, after long and 
most careful deliberation. Hence a change of 
opinion in Bartoli would carry with it a signifi- 
cance which no one would attach to a similar 
change in Scartazzini. The same haste which 
allowed the author of the 'Handbuch,' who 
certainly knows his Dante, to affirm that the 
angel in Inf. IX was lautlos, makes him forget 
that some poets have celebrated the lady of 
their love by the real name, makes him appar- 
ently imagine that what is related in sections 
26, 27 and 28 of the ' Vita Nuova ' could not 
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